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fAemoirs 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES. 
No. 39. 
MISS CUSHMAN. 

The early life of Miss Cushman may be 
penned in a few words. Educated at Bos- 
ton, in America, and afterwards placed un- 
der Mr. Maeder for musical tuition, was 
brought into public life through the medium 
of the “ Marriage of Figaro,’ as the Coun- 
tess. After a short period she was advised 
to attempt tragedy, and appeared as Lady 
Macbeth, at New Orleans. But our readers 
will be more interested with her London 
doings, her life having been already pub- 
lished. 

Miss Cushman made her first appearance 
in London, at the Princess’s Theatre, in 
February, 1845, as the Italian Wife. Ac- 
tresses, on their first appearance, usually 
select their best character ; with Miss Cush- 
man it was not so; the Italian Wife pos- 
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sesses little to lay claim to the lcgitimate, 
being far too strongly sayoured of romance 
and improbability; nevertheless the leading 
part contains many powerful bursts of pas- 
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sion; and cur heroine was much notic ed by 
the public press. Emilia, in “ Othello,” 
was her second character, and she was at 
once declared an efficient representative of 
the stern heroines of the drama. Conse- 
quently, in a short time she appeared as 
Lady Macbeth, grappling with the part in 
an astonishing manner; the gigantic power 
required seemed fully found in the person- 
ator, and Miss Cus!iman was decided to be 
a great actress. 

Rosalind, in ‘‘ As you like it,’’ was her 
next trial. This went to prove the old 
axiom, that the greatest talent will not avail 
a performer in every part. The great vi- 
vacity in this beautiful conception of our 
poet, was hardly suited to the conception of 
Miss Cushman ; and no doubt knowing who 
had gone before in the part, she wisely has 
seldom repeated it. Her Jnlia, in the 
“ Hunchback,” is good, but not what we 
have seen. 

“ Infatuation,” a five act play by Kenney, 
offered her an original character, the 
Duchess de Brocciano, which sbe pourtrayed 
in a style deserving much praise. 

Her greatest triumph is Shakspeare’s 
“Romeo,” first performed at the Haymar- 
ket. Romeo isa character that seems not 
to have been thoroughly appreciated by any 
of our great artists. Kean’s Romeo was 
scarcely anything ; Macready never plays 
it, Anderson has tried it, Phelps is thinking 
of so doing. But Miss Cushman is un- 
questionably the best we ave ever seen ; 
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she may have advantages for two reasons— 
first, a good Romeo we have not had on our 
boards ; secondly, the peculiarities of the 
part are better suited to a female. How- 
ever, be the reasons what they may, the 
great panygerics received from the press are 
all fully merited. 

In “Ton,” and “Twelfth Night,’ Miss 
Cushman cannot be said to have created a 
sensation, though there are many who much 
admire her in the latter drama. Her Mrs. 
Haller has also been equalled and excelled. 

We are great admirers of this talented 
lady, and fearlessly pronounce her the only 
great Romeo, and the best American artiste 
that ever trod the metropolitan boards. 


THE DRAMA: 
—p»—— 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Miss Laura Addison, whose name we 





mentioned last week, made her first appear. 
ance here on Wednesday, in Mr, Marston's 
play the “ Patrician’s Daughter.’ Of the 
play—it has undergone much scrutiny at 
the time it was brought out, and it cannot 
be denied that it contains much beautiful 
writing—its great fault lies in the three first 
acts, there not being suflicient action, par- 
ticularly in the part of the heroine, played 
by the debutante. In person Miss Addison 
is rather above the middle stature, of good 
figure and pleasing deportment, an intelli- 
gent countenance, although her features are 
not marked by any particular expression,— 
Her voice is soft and clear, and her articu- 
lation distinct. She has much self-posses- 
sion, and is evidently well acquainted with 
the business of the stage. In the two first 
acts she missed no opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of any situation or point she could 
turn to account, which evidently showed she 
had made herself well acquainted with the 
author. But in the two last acts she shone 
with a brilliancy quite equal to all that the 
provincial press had before said of her. In 
the more impassioned scenes she exhibited 
a loftiness of spirit, and a perfect know- 
ledge of her wrongs in a feeling and ener- 
getic manner. In the last act she shone 
the most; her broken spirit, and her affec- 
tion for her father, and the subdued tone in 
which she addresses Mourdant, her lover, 
went to the very heart, and drew down thun- 
ders of applause. Her first appearance has 
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stamped her fame, and she no doubt will be- 
come a decided favorite. Mr, Phelps was 
as usual, quite up in the part of Mourdant, 
and received his due proportion of applause. 
But what shall we say of Mrs. Brougham, 
who played the character of the deceitful 
Aunt? Who will say this actress has neither 
power or feeling after playing this charac- 
ter? We confess she took us by surprise ; 
she was a regular Iago in petticoats; but 
without jesting, it was an admirable per- 
formance, and we question if the character 
was ever represented so efficiently before. 
It only proves how much may be accom- 
plished by study and perseverance. Her 
grict in explanation of her guilt, was very 
touching, and we feel great pleasure in 
awarding her our unqualified praise. G. 
Bennett was very judicious in the character 
of the Earl. Great credit is due to him for 
his attention to the young debutante. The 
piece is splendidly got up; a scene of a 
library is worthy of the price of admission. 
Miss Addison was loudly called for, and was 
led on by Mr. Phelps at the conclusion.— 
We observe the “ Lady of Lyons’’ is to be 
revived, when she will play the part of Pau- 
line, a character well suited to her ability. 
The theatre was very full. 
ASTLEY’S. 

On Monday, the 24th Aug. a little drama 
was produced here, It is not often we get 
one, but when we do it is sure to be worth 
seeing, and of such a character that it will 
draw full houses nightly *for a few months ; 
and we confess we would rather see one 
regular good piece than twenty bad ones.— 
The production of a new piece at Astley’s 
is quite an epoch, and creates just the same 
sort of sensation behind the scenes there as 
the getting up of a pantomime does at any 
other metropolitan theatre. We should 
almost fancy Mr. Batty engaged his perform- 
ers, instead of for so many seasons, for so 
many pieces, and that a “theatrical piece’ at 
Astley’s, answered the phrase of a “theatri- 
cal year” at the other houses. We have 
been thus led to digress, because—on ac- 
count of the splendour with which “ The 
Merchant’s Steed, or the Flight of Damon” 
has been put upon the stage, and the success 
which attended it on the first night of its 
production—we see every possible likelihood 
of its running on till christmas: en passant, 
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who ever heard of a piece at Astley’s being 
damned? Spirit of Ducrow, forbid the 
thought! But to our task, this new piece, 
founded upon the well known friendship of 
Damon and Pythias, of which everybody has 
heard; but as it is best to suppose nobody 
has, we will give the following :—Damon 
was a Pythagorean, philosopher, and friend 
of Phintias or Pythias; for bearding Diony- 
sius when in the height of his power, he was 
condemned to death. Wishing however, to 
arrange some domestic affairs, he demanded 
permission to visit his family, and Pythias, 
nobly offering himself as hostage for 
his friend’s return, agreeing to suffer 
death in his stead, should he not do so at 
the appointed time, his request was granted. 
Damon being unavoidably detained, Pythias 
was about to be led to execution, when, to 
the admiration of all, Damon appeared, and 
Dionysius, struck with the noble friendship 
of the two men, granted Damon a free par- 
don. 

Such are nearly the words which we,when 
a juvenile at school, can very well remember 
having to write out a hundred times from 
our classical dictionary, and suffering the 
cane to boot, for our ignorance as to who 
Damon was; and such is the programme or 
plot of the new piece; of course the most is 
made of it, and cars of glory, cars of amity, 
cars of peace, gorgeous processions, dances, 
desperate combats, frightful leaps, blowing 
ups and knocking gowns, together with red 
fire, white fire, &c. &c. &c. are introduced. 
Mr. J. Harewood has been re-engaged, and 
made his re-appearance as Damon, which 
character he acted throughout with an un- 
flagging spirit,and worked in it like a Briton, 
or rather a Pythagorean. We wish, however, 
he would give the author the go-bye, and 
not exclaim “ Ye Gods” so very often; al- 
though, no doubt it sounds very well, once 
in a way, if only to give the tenants of the 
gallery, an idea of the reverence with which 
they were once looked up to, yet where it 
comes in at nearly every twenticth word, it 
is somewhat tickleish. Mr. J. Dale as 
Pythias, & Mrs. Morton Brooks as Cleanthe, 
acted admirably, and were very good in the 
pathetic parts. The more we see the horses 
here, the more are we surprised and pleased 
at their sagacity. And we should not at all 
be astonished were we one night to sce one 











of them shifting slyly to the P.S. and asking 
the prompter what’s to be done next? The 
Merchant’s Steed played its part to admira- 
tion, and when we state that during the 
whole of this animal’s performance, an old 
country gentleman in the same box with 
ourself, was as pale as ashes, drumming the 
floor with his feet, scratching his head, 
and twice nearly flying into the pit, from 
very excitement, we have said enough. Al. 
together, to use the words of “ Daddy” the 
scene shifter and ex-Dionysian guard, the 
piece went off “bang up.” We strongly ad- 
vise a visit. 
GRECIAN SALOON. 

We know that there was a feeling in the 
minds of many persons against this place of 
amusement. If there be any such now, let 
them once more visit it, and we will vouch 
for it, any unpleasant feeling that might 
have existed will speedily vanish. The 
amusements are first-rate, and although the 
company is small they are most efficient in 
all its branches, opera is done now in a most 
admirable manner. Of the ladies, we are 
so gallant of course we give them their due 
mede of praise, first, here is Miss Mears, 
areally delightful singer, there is a bril- 
liancy of style about her we could have 
never given her credit for had we not heard 
her in the opera of the ‘‘ Crown Diamonds.” 
Miss M. A. Crisp is also very clever, and 
sings with a degree of correctness we should 
be pleased to observe in a more formidable 
establishment. C. Horn is decidedly im- 
proving; and Mr. Manly in time will be- 
come a decided favorite if he is careful. Mr. 
Isacks is a clever musician, and an excellent 
leader. And great credit is due to Mr. 

saldwin, the musical director, The mana- 
ger, Mr. Campbell, is an efficient caterer, 
CREMORNE GARDENS, 

This establishment is progressing in pub- 
lic favor in a manner that leaves little doubt 
that it will soon become the most favorite 
resort of any public place of the kind in or 
near the metropolis, independent of the 
amusements, which are far superior to many 
of asimilar description, The proprietors 
have, with a zeal, enterprise, and ability, 
entered into the spirit and manner cf get- 
ting up public dinners in a style not to be 
excelled, On Wednesday Mr. Defrics, the 
inventor of the new Dry Gas- Meter, which 
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we gave some account of in our last num- 
ber, entertained his friends, and many gen- 
tlemen fwell known to the public as en- 
ginecrs, to a public dinner, in consequence 
of his accomplishing and bringing to ma- 
turity this most desirable apparatus, after 
twenty years labour, The diner consisted 
of almost every dainty that could be pro- 
duced at this season, and the wines were of 
After the cloth 
was drawn the company retired to the long 


a most superior quality. 


room in the hotel, the saloon being required 
for the performances which take place upon 
the stage every evening, On entering this 
department the tables were covered in a 
very unique style, with fruit, &c. of every 
description that could be collected. On Mr. 
Defries taking the chair the usual loyal 
healths were given, The chairman then 
proposed the health of many scientific gen- 
tlemen who had honored him with their pre- 
sence upon the occasion, whom he was proud 
The 


health of the chairman was next proposed. 


and happy to see collected together. 


Mr. Defries entered into a long explanation 
of the utility of his new invention, to the 
gratification of the company generally, and 
expressed his grateful acknowledgments to 
them andthe public for the patronage he 
had received. On the health of the gentle- 
tlemen who were connected with the press 
being submitted, Mr. Carpenter rose and 
retnrned thanks in a very elaborate manner, 
stating that the march of intellect and 
science was upon the increase to a greater 
extent than at any other time during his 
recollection, and congratulated Mr. Defries 
upon the accomplishment of his apparatus, 
as being a most clever and useful one would 
no doubt prove a great boon to the public. 
The evening was spent very harmoniously, 
the persons engaged for the amusement of 
the guests, upon this occasion, being heard 
to greater advantage in the room than in the 
hall were the dinner took place. The com- 
pany retired about 12 o'clock, after enjoying 
themselves in the most intellectual manner 
possible. The great Nassau balloon took 
its flight on Monday amidst the admiration 
of many thousand spectators. 
SURREY HARMONIC ITALL, 

Union Street, Boro.’—We seldom devote 
our attention to plac s of this description, 


for reason of their muliiplicity. The spirited 
proprietor of ie above place of aiiusement 
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has surpassed most others of this character 
for decorative taste and first-rate talent.— 
We observe announced for Friday, Sept. 11, 
a Concert of vocal and instrumental music, 
being for the benefit of Mr. Polglaze, the 
cornopian melodist. We wish him a bumper. 
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Our Leader. 

We have often had occasion to make 
some remarks as to our principal theatres, 
commonly called National. We suppose 
they derive this title from having some par- 
ticular privileges; at least we have always 
been given to understand they had, and this 
the proprietors have for many years consi- 
dered they had an undoubted right to. Have 
not the various managers for years been 
contending that the legitimate drama,as it is 
termed, is their property, and theirs only ; 
and have not the town been deprived of this 
said legitimate drama,by the neglect of those 
who held the reins at the national theatres, 
till the government was obliged to interfere 
and pass a law that this legitimate drama, 
otherwise the plays of our immortal Shake- 
spear, should be enacted in any theatre. 
Where a license was granted,and very wisely 
so, for our national theatres, we mean those 
which have patents, Drury-lane and Covent 
garden have been totally neglected in this 
respect; they have been made use of for 
dinner parties, meetings for political pur- 
poses, conjuring shops, bazaars, and last, not 
least, a meeting place for the destitute in 
the evening, whose only business it was to 
smoke cigars aud dance the polka, which 
frequently ended by some of this class being 
sent before the magistrate at Bow-street, for 
carrying their jokes too far, such has been 
We will 
not say the manager of Druty Lane has 
gone these lengths, but he has not appro- 


the use of our national theatres. 


priated the theatre to its legitimate purpose ; 
we have not had the works of our immortal 
poet exhibited here. It is true we have had 
many operas produced in a highly ereditable 
manner, and composed by our own country- 
men; and considerable native talent has 
been brougit forward, and this we much ad- 
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mire; but on the contrary this theatre has 
not bcen confined to these artists only ; we 
have had foreign singers, foreign dancers, 
foreign fiddlesticks, and foreign scene shift- 
ers. If we are to have an English Opera 
Theatre let it be purely English, and bring 
forward pure native talent, none of your fo- 
reign mixtures; let us show the foreigner 
we can be amused by our own native talent, 
and if we want a change we can visit Her 
Majesty's Theatre the Italian Opera House. 
We have been led to these remarks by now 
being in possession of the fact that, a Ger- 
man, whose name we are not at liberty to 
state, has taken Covent Garden Theatre for 
three years, for the purpose of performing 
Italian operas. M. Costa is to be the ma- 
nager, in consequenee of being shut out of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. It appears he is 
determined to have his revenge upon Mr. 
Lumley, the present lessee of the Italian 
Opera. Now we contend Covent Garden 
was-never built with a view to be under the 
controul of a foreign company of singers, 
but for the purpose of fostering native 
talent, both as regards our authors, actors, 
music, and everything appertalning to the 
legitimate. 

REMARKS ON MR. MACREADY’S 
APPROACHING ENGAGEMENT AT 
THE SURREY THEATRE. 

Mr. Eprror—lI beg, through the medium 
of your excellent work, to suggest a few ob- 





servations relative to the above great actor’s 
approaching engagement at our theatre.—I 
say ‘‘ our,” for I myself have long been a 
resident in the neighbourhood of this place 
of entertainment, which I am sorry to say 
has never before given us a chance of en- 
joying one of Shakspeare’s plays adequately 
represented, although the standard drama, 
thanks to Mr. Phelps (after Mr. Macready, 
our finest actor) has flourished tragedy at 
Sadler’s Wells, and now it would seem Mrs. 
Davidge has found it necessary to follow in 
the same path. Mr. Macready’s engage- 
ment is limited, it is understood, to twenty 
nights. The chief suggestion I wish to 
make is, that Mr. Macready will favor us 
with the whole of his Shakesperian parts, 
and not confine himself, as was lately the 
case at the Princess’s Theatre, to the four 
great characters of Shakespeare— Macbeth, 
Lear, Hamlet, and Othello. It will be an- 





swered why play other characters when these 
fill the house? My answer is, that many 
persons are waiting to see the other charac- 
ters, and are thus kept away until such per- 
formances occur; besides, numbers who re- 
side in the west-end of London would flock 
even to the distance of the Surrey Theatre, 
were such characters to be represented. 

I may propose a few of the characters I 
trust we shall have the pleasure of seeing, 
during the engagement, performed by Mr. 
Macready :—-Hotspur, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Brutus, Melanthius, in the “ Bridal Bene- 
dick,” William Tell, King John, Henry the 
dth, and King Henry the 4th, 

We are all anxiously waiting to prove that 
we can appreciate Shakespeare as well as 
any other locality, although we have been 
so long used to very inferior works, 

A PLAY-GOER. 
PROVINCIAL. 

Norwicu.—On Friday Evening, the late 
respected manager, Mr. G. Smith, took a 
farewell benefit, and all parts of the house 
were crowded, The band for this evening 
was composed of about forty professionals 
and amateurs, the best instrumentalists in 
the city, Mr. Harcourt being the conductor. 
Two petite comedies, the “Youthful Queen” 
and “Winning a Husband,” and a farce 
entitled “The Lady and the Devil,” were 
performed. Miss Davenport sustained the 
principal parts with great credit. In the 
farce Mr.G, Smith, upon making his appear- 
ance, was received with immense applause. 

Mr. Jonn Reeve’s Concert.—On Sa- 
turday last a Morning Concert was given by 
Mr.John Reeve, and proved one of the most 
brilliant and fashionably attended entetain- 
ments we ever witnessed, Apart from the 
attraction afforded by the celebrated prima 
donna, Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, Signor 
F. Lablache, and M. Benedict were engaged. 
The room was full without being crowded, 
the audience including nearly all the rank 
and opulence of the town and neighbourhood. 

NewcastLeE Porrertes.—Mrs, Glover, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Buckstone, have 
been engaged for a few nights at the theatre 
in this town, under the management of Mr. 
Gregory and Mr. Beverley. The principals 
of the company at present performing tlrere, 
are Miss Rosenberg, Mrs. Clifford, Mrs. 
Swinbourne, Mr. Beverley, Mr. Clifford, Mr. 
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Swinbourne, Mr. F. Mellon, Mr. Fredericks, 
Xe. 

Mustc 1n Waes —A concert was given 
last week at Swansea, for the benefit of the 
Mechanics’ Institution there; it was patron- 
ised by the family of J. IH. Vivian, Esq. M.P. 
and a number of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, 

Birmincuam.— The Musical Festival 
commenced here on Tuesday; the town has 
been crowded, and beds have been scarce 
and dear at all the hotels. The concert has 
been well attended, and all the great artistes 
engaged, both foreign and native, seem to 
have given the greatest satisfaction. 

MarGatr.—Our theatre has not been so 
well attended for many years. Mr. H. 
Betty has filled the house each night, and 
his benefit on Wednesday was truly a 
bumper; when called before the curtain, he 
gracefully delivered the following address, 
which was warmly applauded :—‘* Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I gladly embrace the op- 
portunity you have afforded me to thank 
you for the kind favours that I have re- 
ceived at your hands; and believe me, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, no actor can bear 
within his breast a heart more grateful for 
your applause than the humble individual 
who now stands before you. In the earnest 
hope that previous to the termination of 
the Margate theatrical season I shall have 
the proud satisfaction of again appearing 
before you, I most gratefully, most respect- 
fully bid you farewell !’—Miss Joyner, the 
spirited lessee, is reaping the just reward 
her ability and zeal in the cause of the 
drama deserves, 

WotveruamptTon.—This place of amuse- 
ment was crowded to excess on Monday 
evening, to witness the extraordinary talents 
of Mr. Aldridge, the African Roscius, who 
made his debut as Othello, and Mungo, in 
the Padlock. At the termination of the tra- 
gedy he was called forward and most rap- 
turously cheered : he has since appeared as 
Bertram, Zanga, Rolla, Three-finger’d Jack, 
&c. His benetit was a bumper. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL AND 
DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 
A new opera by Persiani, (the cara sposo 
of the delightful vocalist) brought out lately 
at Madrid, entitled “1I] Sagonano,” (The 





Savoyard) proved a complete failure, which 
was ascribed not to any deficiency in the 
music, but solely to its miserable libretto. 

MarriaGe or Rossint.—On the 16th 
inst. the grand maestro was married at Bo- 
logna, to Mdlle. Olympe Pelissier. ‘The fact 
is said to have been communicated in a letter 
from the bride herself to Mons. Troupenas, 
of Paris. 


AMERICAN THEATRICALS, 

Mr. Templeton, the delightful vocalist, 
is making a very successful tour through 
the Canadas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are playing 
at Buffalo, though they will soon appear in 
this city at the Park. 

Yankee Hill is at Saratoga Springs, with 
Dr. Valentine. 





De Meyer, the great pianist, has been ex- 
hibiting his wonderful powers at Quebec and 
Montreal. 

THEATRICAL VOCABULARY. 


VAUXHALL. 
WILL 0’ THE WISP WISHES TO KNOW 
Whether any gent. travelling over Europe 
has lately seen anything of the Italian 
Walk. 


How is it the Chinese soldiers leave their 





Emperor without any attendants among 

the fireworks, 
Where his ancient friend Widdicombe has 

toddled to, 
How much the hermit paid for his beard. 
Why Malle. Tournaire hides her beautiful 

neck and shoulders from the public gaze. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A PLAY- 

GOER. 
GRIMALDI. 
(Continued from page 268. No. 349,) 

* You can’t, Mr. Jackson, form any idea 
of vot Bill underwent that ere night, but I 
think, Sir, that upon a mod’rate calcilation 
he was three times supposed by the audience 
to have been smashed, four times deprived 





of brains, six times blown to shivers, and 
of having had each of his limbs twenty 
different times amputated. ’Twas a noble 
sacrifice on the part of Bill’s father, was’nt 
it, sir?—for I need scarcely say that the 
pantomime was saved—the manager’s good 
humour restored—the audience _ nearly 
busted with laughter—and Bill severely 
damaged, having amongst other things his 
nose broken.’’ 
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No sooner had the worthy carpenter fi- 
nished his anecdote, than Red Nose, the 
stage-manager, made his appearance, and 
exclaiming with a voice of thunder, point- 
ing at the same time to the piece of ma- 
chinery on which I lay, ‘Send trick No. 5 
up instantly,” disappeared. Up sprung 
Mr, Jackson and his companion, and whilst 
the former caught hold of the bottom of the 
trick, the latter commenced winding it up, 
two minutes elapsed and I was sensible of 
being for the second time that evening upon 
the stage. The fright I was in was awful, 
acold sweat came over me, and I shivered 
like a wet dog, when I thought of what uses 
the put the trick on which I reclined, to, 
pernaps suddenly draw away the flooring 
from under it, and let it down with a crash 
discharging me in its descent and breaking 
my neck for certain ; perhaps, I shouid get 
my head broken by the Harlequin’s wand 
when he struck the trick as a signal for its 
being changed; perhaps it would be made 
the receptacle of bruised chimney-sweepers 
and fat people knocked therein by the clown, 
and I consequently smothered, or perhaps— 
but I cannot enumerate the numberless 
thoughts which passed through my brain as 
to what might befall me in my present situa- 
tion—thoughts which made me more dead 
than alive, and the courteous reader made 
easily suppose my fear was not in the 
slightest manner allayed by my becoming 
sensitive of somebody or bodies tugging at 
the ropes, which, as I have before said, 
were entangled about my legs. ‘* D n 
these ropes!’ growled some one. ‘* Blast 





them!” grunted some one else, some one 
else improved upon these rather elegant 
desires, by wishing the aforesaid ropes in a 
somewhat hotter place than the summit of 
Mount Blanc, and then there was some 
energetic pulling which ended in my legs 
being nearly cut in two, and the ropes being 
free. Scarcely had they become so, how- 
ever, than the Harlequin gave the required 
signal by striking the floor, instead of the 
trick, luckily for me, and the next instant 
heard a crash, felt the boards on which I 
lay suddenly give way, and found myself 
very soon after rolling along the stage to- 
wards the stage lamps, feeling as comfort- 
able as circumstances would allow ; a burst 
of laughter from the audience greeted my 








appearance, and 1, thanking my stars for 
having, as I then thought, got off so eaaily, 
was clambering upon my legs with the view 
of decamping, when Grimaldi, who, in his 
heat and excitement did not recognise me, 
and who, as everybody knows that ever had 
the fortune of seeing him as Clown, always 
took advantage of the slightest occurrence 
which might happen during a Pantomime, 
whereby to cause a laugh, stopped my 
would be exit, and having thrown me down, 
called to the Pantaloon and directed that 
gentleman to hold me still, whilst he himself 
began drawing a large “ property” butcher's 
knife across the back part of my neck, with 
the rather laughable intention of decapi- 
tating me, grinning all the while from ear 
to ear, and looking about for approbation 
with an expression of face which only Gri- 
maldi could assume; my head not being a 
“ property’? one, would not come off so 
easily as might have been expected had the 


knife been anything else than a piece of 


wood, and Grimaldi having left off when 
the laugh occasioned by his proceedings 
had somewhat subsided, took me up, and 
began making some most desperete but 
fruitless attempts to put me in his pocket, 
never being able to get any more than my 
head in, which I as quickly took out again, 
for the best of reasons imaginable, consi- 
dering there was a ferocious live cat already 
there deposited, which had been driven to 
the very verge of madness by being hunted 
round and round the stage by the Pantaloon 
with a red-hot poker, and calling out 
‘* Pretty puss,” and screaming “ Hish cat!” 
as it alternately, and which, every time my 
phiz appeared, showed an alarming dispo- 
sition to revenge its insults on mine. 


(To be continued), 





CHIT-CHAT. 

ENCOURAGEMENT AND LIBERALITY.— 
The municipal authorities of the city of 
Lyons, have just voted the sum of 20,000 
francs towards the expense of bringing out, 
at the Grand Theatre, a new opera in five 
acts, written by a Lyonnaire. 

Hats Orr.—A Monsieur L was, a 
few days ago, fined in the sum of 150 francs 





(6/.) for not taking off his hat in the pit of 


the theatre at Marseilles. Query — Do 
“they order this matter better in France ?” 
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A Pitirut Scounpr&L.—On the occasion 
of Mrs. McEwen’s benefit at the Olympic, 
a scoundrel sent a forged order for four 
guineas worth of box and pit tickets, which 
he subsequently disposed of. We are sorry 
that there is no clue to the wretch who could 
thus rob the widow and fatherless. 

Hitt of Yankge land, is engaged at the 
City Taeatre. “He says, “I left London 
before I played half my parts; I am coming 
here before Don Marble to play the balance 
of my engagements ;” they are both fine 
artistes, and it matters littke who comes 
first. 

Vauxnatt.—Mr. Thomas Holt’s benefit 
is announced for the 10th of September.— 
le has been long a caterer for the public in 
many ways, and has a strong claim on the 
lovers of rational amusement. 





To Correspontients. 

Rh. W.—Must enquire at Mr, J. Lee's office, 
25, Bow-street. 

Worveruamrron—lIs thanked. 

Bury.—We thank our correspondent, We 
have made an extract; the MS came too 
late for last week. 

Cremorne.—If you enquire of Mr. John 
Ryan, Mr. Partridge, or Mr, Vanburin, 
who are the managers of the Gardens, 
you will get the information. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——~<>—- 


Cremorne-on-Thames. 

REMORNE GARDENS, King’s-road, 

Chelsea —GALA NIGHTS, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Admission 1s. The off 
nights Tuesday, and Thursday, an excellent 
entertainment, only 6d. The gardens are open 
on Sundays, at half-past 4 o’clock. No charge for 
admission; but every visitor is expected to take a 
refreshment card tothe amount of Gd. Conveyances 
to town after the performances have been arranged. 

The degs, monkeys, and goats have been re-en- 
gaged for another fortnight, having created the 
most interesting sensation amongst the immense 
number of visitors to these delightful scenes of 
pleasure and amusement. 

PUBLIC DINNERS.—Mr. Ellis begs to direct 
the attention of gent: men having to cater for Club 
Dinners and Annual Celebrations, to a view of the 
newly erected Banquetting Hall, in the Park of 
Cremorne, capable of dining 2,000 persons. Also, 
to the superbly-furnished and well-appointed Rooms 
in the Mansion, for large and small Dining Par- 
ties. Everything on a scale of excellence and eco- 
nomy unmatched in the history of modern gastro- 
nomy. 


PUBLISHED BY BRITTTAIN, 11, PATERNOSTER ROW ; COLLINS, 39, HOLYWELL 


STREET, 
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Astonishing Cures. 

“FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. THE 

RAJAH OF TRAVANCORE. 

On the 1ith of July, 1846, Professor Holloway 
was honoured with an order for Six of the largest 
size Pots of Holloway’s Ointment from no less a 
Personage than His Royal Highness the Rajah, or 
Reigning Soverereign of Travancore, through the 
eminent firm of J. Cockburn and Co. East India 
Merchants, No. 11, New Broad Street, London. 

The Ointment, it appears, is for the personai use 
of the Rajah, and will be employed under the Su- 
petintendence of his private Physician. At pre- 
sent, not only do the higher Castes of Natives in 
India use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, but even 
do the Kings and Princes of immense domirions 
give up the rooted prejudices of their Country, and 
avail themselves of the extraordinary Medicinal 
powers of these Medicines; indeed so much conti- 
dence has the Rajah of ‘Travancore in the virtues 
of Holloway's Ointment, that in order that he may 
have it genuine, he sent direct tothe Proprietor’s 
Establishment for it in London, althought it can be 
obtained at present of his Agents iu almost every 
part of India. Such is the example set by the 
King of Travancore to his Nobles and Subjects in 
general, knowing, no doubt, that those fine Medi- 
cines readily and with certainty cure Ulcers, 
Wounds, Sores, and Abscesses, even if of Twenty 
years’ standing, as well as the most desperate kinds 
of Lepra, and indeed every other Skin Disease so 
common in the Country. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 
244, Strand, near Temple Bar, London, and by 
most all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Me- 
dicines throughout the civilized World. 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients 
in every Disorder are affixed to each Pot. 





Madame Tussaud’s 
MAGNIFICENT ADDITION. 

R. MACREADY, the eminent Trage- 

dian, in the character of CoRIOLANUs, 
in the most splendid classical Roman costume 
ever seen in this country, of matchless beauty.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS have the great 
pleasure to announce the above as the most unique 
figure it has ever been their good fortune to pro- 
duce. ‘This is one of the best exhibitions in the 
metropolis.”—Times.—Open from Eleven in the 
morning till Ten at night.—Bazzar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 


In Eight Lessons. 
RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“ Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid,) 
11, Paternoster Row, and 39, Holywell-strect, 
Strand. 





STRAND; 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 


CLEAVE, SHOE-LANE; A, MANSELL, 115, FLEET STREET; 
Wartrrne, 409, Stranid—Baxtu, 4, Brydges Street—VickeRrs, 
Row—STeE1iL, Paternoster Row—Manwn, Cornhill—Mousrcastin, 10, 


Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, ] 


; 
lolywell Street—Britarn, Paternoster. 
Bediord Court, Covent Gaiden- 


Baynigge Wells Road---Gronee, 114,S8t.George’s Circus, facing theSurre y 


Theatre—DuGpace, Strand.--ArrLeyann, Farringdon Street-—Hanriss, 25, Bow Street—GoLving, 
Oakicy Street—Wuire, Holywell street ; and all Booksellers 


NARVEY 


PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 








